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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN THE SOUTH. 

So much interest has been recently manifested in the dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching English that it may be 
profitable to give a glance at the history of the study of 
English in the Southern States. Such a notice, too, will 
serve as a pendant to my somewhat similar article in the May 
number of this Review on " Historical Studies in the South 
since the War." 

I may say, at the outset, that it is my desire rather to tell 
what has been done and to mention the clear influence of 
one or two undoubted schools and centres, from the point of 
view of historical development, than to indulge in the usual 
tirade as to the might-have-beens and the why-nots. I shall 
admit, indeed, that the special study of English, in any 
systematic way, was neglected in most Southern schools, as 
in fact, pretty nearly everywhere in our country, before the 
War — that great dividing line which separates every cur- 
rent of thought, historical, political, social, and necessarily 
too, educational. 

Not that composition and the critical study of English 
style were altogether wanting ; but what little training in 
English was given, was more in the line of a seeming di- 
gression, and was classified in most college catalogues — when, 
indeed, catalogues were published — as " rhetoric and belles- 
lettres." What grammar was learned was acquired through 
the medium of Latin, by no means a bad, but sometimes a 
misleading expedient. A course of rhetoric was associated 
in some way with logic (the latter being treated, indeed, 
very much as a form of grammar) and in favored localities 
the professor of metaphysics was detailed to take charge of 
this division in the educational forces. The first two years 
of a college course were devoted wholly to the three studies, 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. This was so far modified 
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in the third or Junior year that a place was made for a class 
in the physical (or natural) sciences. Finally, in the senior 
year, the principal feature was the lectures on metaphysics 
by the college president. Sometimes, as in old Washing- 
ton College, Virginia, this last year was formally called the 
'*< English " or " Rhetorical " year, as special attention was 
given to what were then termed the " English " branches. 
These were crowned with the course in "belles-lettres," which 
was evidently intended as a finishing off or rubbing down 
process, and under this foreign appellation, always a little 
vague and mystifying as to its exact meaning, was supposed 
to lurk the idea of the formal study of rhetoric (Blair's or 
Campbell's Rhetoric and Karnes' Elements of Criticism were 
long favorite text-books), and of literature especially in its 
flowery phases. The old-timed orations and methods in 
essay writing, all traces of which have not yet disappeared, 
give perhaps the best evidence as to the nature of this 
work. 

In most institutions — and these were by no means the 
least conspicuous — the chair of metaphj^sics was tendered 
to the gentlemen of the clergy (" moral philosophy " -par ex- 
cellence they naturally called it), and the conduct of the 
classes in " rhetoric and belles-lettres," oi course went with it. 
It seemed to be a prevailing notion that the man who could 
preach to the community on Sundays, was peculiarly fitted 
for expounding the laws of thought and extracting the 
beauties of literature on week days. Once upon a time, 
indeed, this was true. The system was a relic, in part, of 
the pioneer days, when the preacher was missionary in a 
manifold sense — the one representative of letters, culture, 
and higher aspirations in the vicinity. He was preacher 
and teacher both, perhaps even more of the latter than 
of the former. But, naturally, in a later period of develop- 
ment, under such a system, not only the study of philosophy, 
but especially that of English, suffered, being not even 
secondary, but entirely minor in consideration. The letters 
and style emphasized were primarily the highly ornamental 
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or what is known technically as the " rhetorical " — those 
which suited best the graces of the Southern orator, whether 
he chose to imitate his teacher and become a pulpit speak- 
er, or preferred to follow the profession of the law, and 
develop in due time, as was his natural ambition, into a 
notable statesman of the republic. 

I would not appear to speak slightingly of older methods 
of education, when we are still so much at sea as to what 
is soundest and best and most expedient. The minds trained 
under older systems were of undoubted and uncommon 
vigor, serving well the needs of their particular day and 
sphere. But those needs were then fewer ; the conditions of 
life seemingly less complex. This or that system may not 
meet the demands of our day ; that is one thing. But that it 
did not produce strong men, cultivated men, literary men (as 
the times allowed), perhaps as efficiently as our more boasted 
methods, is still to be determined by the measurement of 
actual results. 

Perhaps, at the time this fashion of thus disposing of the 
English classes came into vogue, it was the best possible ; 
and many of those teachers of the old regime were men en- 
dowed with a love for good reading, moved by the study of 
the best models, and easily capable of stirring the fresh 
minds of the crude youths in their classes. I look back 
with peculiar pleasure upon my own experience with one of 
these — the late Rev. Dr. Whitefoord Smith, a noted Charles- 
ton divine in former days, who was for a number of 
years a professor in Wofford College. I became a mem- 
ber of one of the last classes this aged and worthy gen- 
tleman ever had the strength to instruct, and his enthu- 
siasms and the glowing eulogies he bestowed upon his favor- 
ite authors and passages inspired not a few among his pupils 
with a love for reading, and gave them many practical hints 
where to go for good books and what books were good. 
The President of the same institution, Dr. Carlisle, used to- 
give up a portion of his time with his Freshman Class reg- 
ularly every Friday afternoon, in order to ask each one of 
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us what we had been reading and had become interested in. 
Probably we may have acquired less formal mathematics in 
actual amount as the result, and should not now be able to de- 
monstrate any of those geometrical propositions we were sent 
to the blackboard to work out. But the habit had the rare 
merit of broadening the narrow limits and interests of a 
rigid college curriculum, many of the suggestive thoughts 
let drop have been treasured up and have constantly borne 
fruit, and I am sure that we went to the meeting of our de- 
bating societies on the same evening better prepared to get 
and make more out of them. I mention these details, ap- 
parently trivial, because they show fairly well the extent and 
nature of the English course in our colleges up to a very 
few years ago — and it was not every college that was so for- 
tunate as to have chairs filled by marked personalities like 
Dr. James H. Carlisle and Dr. Whitefoord Smith. I suspect, 
too, that the students of the smaller colleges often fared 
better even than those of the more formal State universities, 
where there was not the same free, personal contact, which 
is the greatest factor in college formative influence. 

A good deal may be said in support of the claim that 
English studies received at first more distinct recognition 
and emphasis in Virginia than elsewhere in the South. Vir- 
ginia, as the oldest of colonies and mother of States, has 
been the leader in education, and her English affinities and 
traditions, comparatively unchanged by mixture with for- 
eign elements, seem to have emphasized not a little the love 
for English classic literature specifically, and the more ex- 
act study and use of the parent tongue. Her three oldest 
colleges (and they are likewise the oldest in the Southern 
States) give evidence of this spirit. The College of Will- 
iam and Mary was founded under the patronage of the 
Bishop of London, and in direct imitation of English 
models, emphasized the study of the " humanities " — bor- 
rowing the term from English nomenclature — and her lin- 
guistic studies, mainly classical, were always directed to 
this end. Later, Hampden-Sidney and Washington Colleges 
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(the latter now Washington and Lee University) were estab- 
lished almost simultaneously under Presbyterian influence 
and patterned, naturally, after the Princeton model of those 
days. In the prospectus of the former, dated September 1, 
1 775, the debt was frankly acknowledged, with the explicit 
proviso only, that more attention would be given to English 
studies. 

I had occasion, in a recent paper published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Modern Language Association, to tell of 
the circumstances of the first interest in historical English 
work in America. It was the offspring of the fertile brain 
of Thomas Jefferson, constantly active, always investiga- 
ting, and making some experiment or other. He acquired, 
as a law student, an enthusiasm for the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, and continued its advocacy as a definite part of the 
college curriculum, from 1779, when he was a member of 
the board for William and Mary, until 1825, when the 
wishes of a lifetime were at last realized by the opening of 
his pet creation, the State University of Virginia. Jefferson 
had actually written out, seven years before, what is now a 
curious synopsis of an Anglo-Saxon grammar with speci- 
men extracts, for his new. institution ; and this was the first 
formal incorporation of a course in historical English in an 
American university, however meagre and defective a 
course of one or two hours a week in itself was. 

It was, likewise, another Virginian, Louis F. Klipstein, 
a graduate of Hampden-Sidney College, who, somehow or 
other, got over to a German university, and, in order to 
show his interest in the subject, as early as the 'forties be- 
gan the publication of the first Anglo-Saxon texts in Amer- 
ica — the Gospels, and two volumes of selections, besides a 
grammar ; but, it must be added, that scholars in our day 
pronounce them uncritical, and those of his own left them 
to lie cold on his hands to be disposed of in presentation 
copies to his friends. The truth is, it was too early for text- 
books in Anglo-Saxon in America, whether good or bad. 

Jefferson made it a condition that the occupant of the 
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Chair of Modern Languages in the University of Virginia 
should be an expert in the study of the early forms of Eng- 
lish. Two scholars, both secured from abroad, have virtu- 
ally filled this chair since its foundation : George Blatter- 
man, from 1825 to 1840, and M. Scheie De Vere since 1844. 
There was a slight interregnum between the two, and the 
gap of one or two years was filled by Charles Kraitsir, a 
curious, all-knowing gentleman, who (at least so states the 
catalogue) boldly offered instruction not only in the whole 
realm of the Teutonic and Romance languages, but also in 
the Slavic and even Magyar tongues. During the long 
career of Professor Scheie De Vere, he has certainly touched 
more teachers of language and literature than any one man 
in the South, and perhaps in the whole country. A very 
incomplete list would contain the names of Edward S. 
Joynes, Henry E. Shepherd, Crawford H. Toy, Thomas R. 
Price, James M. Garnett, Rodes Massie, Thomas Hume, 
James A. Harrison, Richard H. Willis, Edward A. Allen, 
Henry C. Brock, Alcee Fortier,John R. Ficklen, Walter D. 
Toy, besides such still younger ones, as F. M. Page, Kent, 
Perkinson, Bruce, Trent, and others. I esteem it a privi-: 
lege to class myself among the number of his pupils and 
graduates, and as the present session closes the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Professor Scheie's continuous service for the 
University of Virginia, I would call upon all who had the 
pleasure of sitting under him and listening to his glowing 
periods, to join in celebrating in a fitting manner the jubilee 
of this Nestor in our ranks. 

As regards general instruction in English, however, the 
University of Virginia fared no better than many other in- 
stitutions. Such formal instruction as could be given was 
left to the tender mercies of the Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy. It was not till after 1857 that this much abused ser- 
vant of letters was relieved, and the subjects of rhetoric and 
literature were transferred to the department of history, just 
established. This marked the period of the McGufFey's 

" Readers " and Holmes's " Histories," conceived for school 
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purposes by the occupants of these two chairs, books which 
have not, I find, yet totally disappeared from our public 
schools. A distinct chair of English Language and Litera- 
ture was first created in 1882, and James M. Garnett, the 
translator of Beowulf, then Principal of St. John's College, 
Maryland, was selected to fill it. The logical development 
was still further extended within the year just gone, when 
through private munificence the subjects of rhetoric 
and English literature were definitely awarded a separate 
foundation of their own, and Charles W. Kent was called 
for this purpose from the University of Tennessee. 

Such has been the history of the development of the study 
of English at the one institution commonly recognized as 
the most prominent of all Southern State universities. She 
influenced those of other States by her principle of election 
in studies, by her peculiar system of distinct schools of study 
in place of the old curriculum, by her rigid and severe 
standards of examination, by constantly distributing a large 
and influential number of teachers through the South. On 
the other hand, it is also very possibly due to the same in- 
fluence that many of these graduates, using their alma 
mater too rigidly as a model, while they undoubtedly raised 
the standard of education in other directions, also helped to 
delay for so long the recognition of English studies as of 
equal importance with Latin and Greek. 

But the need and the feeling was receiving constant ut- 
terance. The Southern Literary Messenger is the most 
characteristic product and faithful exponent of Virginia and 
the old South. The first editor, Edgar Allan Poe, empha- 
sized the lack of criticism in America, fully as sharply 
(though never so humorously, save by illustration) as Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner has recently done, and forthwith 
fell to executing a good deal of reckless, but it must be ad- 
mitted, wholesome slashing. Later, the ardent John R. 
Thompson frequently pled for a school of letters at the 
State University, and possibly enough this had something 
to do with the changes of 1857. Nor were there wanting 
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attempts on the linguistic side. In the columns of the same 
magazine appeared two or three articles displaying interest 
in the origins and development of the language. The num- 
ber for September, 1848, contained an " Historical Sketch 
of the Languages of Europe with a Particular Reference to 
the Rise and Progress of the English Language " ; and in 
that for March, 1856, was a discussion of " English Dic- 
tionaries, with Remarks on the English Language," signed 
" A. Roane." Continuous evidence of similar interest may 
be found*; for the educated Virginian and Southern mind has 
always been peculiarly sensitive to the proper understand- 
ing and use of the mother tongue. But while something 
had undoubtedly been accomplished, the dawn of a fuller 
hope was to arise immediately from another quarter. 

It was an institution other than the State University of 
Virginia, though it was the work of one of her graduates, that 
was to have the distinction of creating a school of English in 
the South which should send forth apostles with all the fervor 
of converts and enthusiasts. Randolph-Macon College would 
have deserved notice for devoting a separate chair to Eng- 
lish literature as early as 1836, almost from its inception ; 
and Edward Dromgoole Sims (a Master of Arts of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina) gave a course on historical Eng- 
lish in the year 1839. He was installed in that year as Pro- 
fessor of English, after a stay in Europe, where he heard 
lectures on Anglo-Saxon. Tradition tells how, having no 
text-books, he used the blackboards for his philological 
work. At the end of three years he removed to the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in consequence of having contracted a mar- 
riage not then allowed under the laws of Virginia. He was 
preparing a series of text-books in Old English, tradition 
again says, when he died in 1845. Had he accomplished 
his purpose, these works would have preceded Klipstein's in 
point of time. 1 It was again at Randolph-Macon College 

1 Other occupants of the Chair of English at Randolph-Macon were 
William M. Wrightman and David S. Doggett, both afterwards Bishops in 
the Methodist Church, South. 
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(though now removed from Mecklenburg to Hanover 
County) that immediately after the. War there was founded 
a distinct school of English, based on historic and scientific 
principles, and productive of far-reaching results. I believe 
that I am but paying a worth}- tribute to one whom all his 
pupils have found a helpful guide and inspiring instructor, 
in making the statement that this movement was mainly 
due to the inspiration and effort of one man — Thomas R. 
Price. I know perfectly well that one or two institutions 
assert prior dates for their courses in English. Perhaps it is 
the case. Within the two or three years immediately follow- 
ing the War — I cannot help repeating the phrase as a con- 
stant landmark — the Virginian and Southern institutions 
were demanding instinctively and almost simultaneously a 
training course in English, which should have regard to a 
knowledge both of the tongue and of the literature, the 
former in order to secure a more thorough appreciation of 
the value and spirit of the latter. It was all in the air, as 
we say, and two or three institutions were actively respon- 
sive. General Robert E. Lee was called almost from the 
surrender at Appomattox to the presidency of the Wash- 
ington College, at Lexington, and his sympathy with the ' 
study of English was one of the chief marks of his admin- 
istration of five years. As a result, Professor Edward S. 
Joynes was giving instruction in historical English in con- 
nection with the study of German and French ; and Colo- 
nel William Preston Johnston, now President of Tulane 
University, was called to occupy a newly established Ken- 
tucky Chair of History and English Literature. Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry, our ex-Minister to Spain, patron of letters and 
life-long devotee of educational interests, opened a course 
in English at Richmond College, expressly declared to be 
of equal importance with the classics, almost before the 
smoke of battle about the Confederate Capital had fairly 
cleared away. Thomas Hume, not long after graduating 
at the University of Virginia, had been giving definite in- 
struction in English in a more modest female college. And 
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I have no doubt there were others still. Everywhere it was 
a movement essentially of native growth, and nowhere of 
foreign importation or imitation. It was a product answer- 
ing to local needs, as those needs had become intensified 
through the interruptions and derangements of the War. 

The suggestion of the course of English at Randolph- 
Macon College sprang from the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. The feeling existed that it was impossible to ex- 
pect appreciation of idioms in a foreign language, when 
students knew nothing about those in their own tongue. To 
quote from Professor Price's own words at the time : " It 
was irrational, absurd, almost criminal, for example, to ex- 
pect a young man whose knowledge of English words and 
constructions was scant and inexact, to put into English a 
difficult thought of Plato or an involved period of Cicero." 
The course pursued in consequence was entirely original in 
its premises, and endeavored to meet these difficulties. 
Both the disease and remedy were brought out by the con- 
ditions present ; and to this, I think, may be ascribed in 
large measure the success of the movement and its value as 
a stimulus. The end set was to place, in the ordinary col- 
lege course, the study of English on an equal footing with that 
of Latin or Greek, giving it the same time and attention, 
aiming at the same thoroughness, and enforcing the same 
strictness of method. A knowledge of the early forms of 
English was demanded, not as philology pure and simple, 
constituting an end in itself, but as a means for acquiring a 
true, appreciative knowledge of the mother tongue, and 
thereby for understanding its literature and other literatures 
all the more. It now seems almost incredible that it required 
so great an effort at the time to take this step or that old 
traditions could become so firmly crystallized. 

Professor Price's efforts succeeded all the more easily in 
that they were seconded by his presiding officer, the Rev. 
Dr. James A. Duncan, a man of singular breadth and sym- 
pathy of mind, who had grouped about him, irrespective of 
church and denominational ties, a band of worthy associates. 
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Price, as Professor of Greek and Latin, gave up the latter 
to his colleague, James A. Harrison, who had charge of the 
modern languages, and taking control of the English, 
developed it side by side with his Greek, so as to cover .a 
course through four continuous years. This was the result 
of the work of two sessions, 1868-70. The movement soon 
spread far and wide. Other institutions, impelled by the 
same needs, either imitated it outright — some of them ac- 
tually going so far as always to unite the English depart- 
ment with the Greek, as if there were some subtle virtue in 
the connection (building possibly even wiser than they 
knew) — or developed out of their own necessities, similar 
arrangements. Indeed, with the courses at the State Univer- 
sity under Professors Scheie DeVere, McGuffey, and Holmes ; 
at Washington College under Professors Joynes and W. P. 
Johnston, and later James A. Harrison ; at Richmond Col- 
lege under Dr. Curry, and at Randolph-Macon under Pro- 
fessor Price, it almost seems that the colleges in Virginia 
were paying at this time far more attention to the study of 
English than many of their sisters of like and even more 
advanced standing in the North and West. 

After the men at Randolph-Macon had been drilled in 
the rudiments and given their primary inspiration, many of 
them were dispatched to Europe for further training, and 
returned Doctors of Leipzig and fired with a new zeal. 
In mere appearances, it should seem as if this Randolph- 
Macon migration to Leipzig was the beginning of the at- 
traction exerted by that University on young Southern 
scholars, an attraction which has been rivalled in recent 
years only by that of the neighboring Johns-Hopkins. The 
land lay open before these young men and they proceeded 
to occupy it. Robert Sharp returned Doctor from Leipzig 
and was soon called to Tulane ; William M. Baskervill re- 
turned Doctor from Leipzig and started an impulse at 
Wofford College, in South Carolina, which he broadened 
and deepened after his transfer, in 1881, to Vanderbilt ; 
Robert Emory Blackwell returned from Leipzig and sue- 
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ceeded Professor Price in his work at Randolph-Macon ; 
Frank C. Woodward succeeded Baskervill at Wofford, in 
1881, and removed to the South Carolina College, in 1887 ; 
W. A. Frantz has built up a following in Central College, 
Missouri ; John R. Ficklen, having followed Dr. Price to 
the State University, has become associated with Sharp at 
Tulane. The English fever at Randolph-Macon became 
epidemic. Dr. James A. Harrison accepted a call, in 1876, 
to Washington and Lee as Professor of Modern Languages, 
and formed a new Virginian centre for specialists. Even 
Price's successor in the Greek chair at Randolph-Macon, 
Charles Morris, soon resigned to go to the University of 
Georgia as Professor of English. Nor has the manufacture 
of Randolph-Macon professors of English ever entirely 
ceased. Howard Edwards, formerly of the University of 
Kansas ; John L. Armstrong, late of Trinity College (N. 
C.) and now of the Randolph-Macon Woman's College ; 
John D. Epes of St. Johns College (Md.) ; John Lesslie 
Hall, Ph.D. (Johns-Hopkins), of William and Mary — are 
later accessions to a list by no means complete. • 

At the same time that Price left Randolph-Macon to suc- 
ceed Dr. Gildersleeve in Greek at the University of Vir- 
ginia (1876), his colleague, James A. Harrison, as 
we have seen, became successor to Joynes, who had 
gone to the new Vanderbilt. There has always been 
something in the quaint, picturesque town of Lexington, 
high among the mountains at the head of the Valley of 
Virginia, that has fostered education and letters. For 
more than a century it has been the intellectual centre of 
the Scotch-Irish population of the Valley, just as Williams- 
burgh, the seat of William and Mary, was the correspond- 
ing pole for the pure English stock in the east. Rich mem- 
ories cluster about the historic town. Here are the graves 
of Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee, and here died 
Commodore Maury. The presence of General Lee for the 
five years of his life after Appomattox, made it for the 
nonce typical as a Southern institution. The college, first 
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called Liberty Hall in the throes of the Revolution, was 
named after Washington, who tendered it its first consider- 
able donation, and the name of Lee was added after the 
latter's death — the two names that appealed most to South- 
ern youths with a sentiment for history. 

This was the natural atmosphere for the academic career 
of Thomas Nelson Page. There were others, too, inspired 
with kindred tastes. Of six graduates in the School ot 
Literature in 1869, all ultimately M.A.'s of the institution, 
five became professors — Wm. Taylor Thom ; Duncan C. 
Lyle ; Charles A. Graves, Professor of Law ; the late Dr. 
John P. Strider, Professor of Moral Science and Belles-Let- 
tres — both of these at their alma mater ; and Milton W. 
Humphreys, Professor of Greek in the University of Vir- 
ginia, 

The Southern Collegian, the student periodical, took at 
once a creditable place among the best of similar produc- 
tions, and ranked with the Virginia University Magazine 
in volume, and perhaps excelled it now and then in grace 
and form. Colonel John T. L. Preston had been Professor 
of Belles-Lettres at the adjoining Virginia Military Institute 
since its foundation, and his wife, Mrs. Margaret Junkin 
Preston, was the characteristic woman singer of the South. 

Dr. Harrison must have found his new atmosphere con- 
genial, as he set to work to build up a definite English 
course. He was handicapped, however, by the fact that he 
was teaching French and German too, and only English 
philology ; but he was gifted with the literary feeling, and 
it came to expression in his class-room. A course looking 
to the Ph.D.- was offered, and nearly all the candidates for 
"Doctor" could choose English. Many of them did so, 
and their influence has extended itself in all directions. 

It is very curious to trace these various ramifications of 
mutual influences, and to see them acting and interacting, 
crossing and recrossing. Three main lines may be detected. 
Just as the University of Virginia, through its graduates, 
became the pattern for many, especially State institutions ; 
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and Hampden-Sidney, Davidson, Central, and, particularly, 
Presbyterian colleges felt the influence of the course at 
Washington and Lee ; so Randolph-Macon affected among 
others, Wofford, and then Vanderbilt, which, in turn, has be- 
come a new centre of activity. 

The transmission of this spirit to Wofford College, and 
thence to Vanderbilt University at Nashville, is pecu- 
liarly instructive. W. M. Baskervill, trained under 
Price and Harrison, and in Leipzig, came to Wofford, in 
1876, where he met with a sympathetic circle. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. James H. Carlisle, had always been interested in 
English work, and was a close student of the history and 
meaning of words. Charles Foster Smith was fellow pro- 
fessor with Baskervill, and James H. Kirkland, first an ap- 
preciative pupil, was afterwards colleague as Smith's suc- 
cessor. Air three of these young scholars ultimately took 
their degrees in Leipzig and were called to Vanderbilt 
University of which Dr. Kirkland is the newly elected 
Chancellor. The English language and letters have 
been steadily emphasized by the close sympathies uniting 
these three men in their common work in the department of 
languages. Kirkland's Leipzig dissertation was on an Eng- 
lish subject, though he is now Professor of Latin ; Smith, 
the Professor of Greek, has been a constant contributor on 
English points ; and Baskervill is specifically Professor in 
charge. Through the standard which their fortunate cir- 
cumstances allowed them to set, a new centre of influence 
has been formed in Nashville. 

It was this Wofford influence, if I may be personal for a 
space, that had much to do with sending me to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia to hear Price in Greek. And I but echo 
the feeling of many in Professor Price's class-room, that it 
was hard to know to which of the two languages his class 
leaned the more, Greek or English, so intimately upon 
one another, especially in the work of translating, did 
the two depend. At any rate, it is singular that his 
pupils, stirred by the Greek just as at Randolph-Macon, 

9 
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have used this classical impulse to enter upon the keener 
study of their native language and literature. I was 
privileged to be in the last Greek class which Professor 
Price taught at the University of Virginia ; and contem- 
poraneous with me at the University were other pupils : 
Charles W. Kent, Ph.D., of Leipzig, just returned to his 
alma mater as Linden Kent Professor of English Litera- 
ture ; James Douglas Bruce, of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania ; 
and the Editor of this Review. Eventually Professor 
Price's strong predilections for English, and the memory of 
the work wrought while at Randolph-Macon, led in 1882 to 
his acceptance of a call to the chair of English in Columbia 
College, New York — a change, which, in the face of all 
he had accomplished at the South, many of his old pupils 
were selfish enough to regard with regret. 

The interest in the early forms of English, strengthened 
by further study at German universities, led to a revival of 
interest in the Old English texts themselves. I have al- 
ready adverted to the unfulfilled project of Sims and to Klip- 
stein's early performances. Nothing more of import- 
ance appeared in America until 1870, when Professor 
March, of Lafayette, Pennsylvania, published a grammar 
and specimens, which remained in general use until Sweet's 
■"Reader" appeared. Before this, Professor Scheie De Vere 
had written his Studies in English, followed a year or 
two later by his Americanisms. Professor James M. 
Garnett produced, in 1882, a line-for-line rhythmic transla- 
tion of Beowulf, the first American rendering of the ancient 
epic, an achievement based upon his class-work in St. 
John's College ; and after his transference to the University 
of Virginia, he published a second and third revised edi- 
tions. In 1889, he added a version of the Elene, the Judith, 
Athelstan, the Fight at Maldon, in the same form. The 
" Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry " was undertaken, in 1882, 
by a Boston publishing house, with the general editorship 
in the hands of Professor James A. Harrison, of Washing- 
ton and Lee. The first volume to appear was the text of 
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Beowulf, with an English glossary, edited by Dr. Harrison 
himself in conjunction with a former Randolph-Macon 
pupil, Dr. Robert Sharp, of Tulane. Professor Hunt, of 
Princeton, furnished the second volume ; Dr. Baskervill, 
of Vanderbilt, added the Andreas as third ; and Dr. Kent, 
then of the University of Tennessee, edited the Elene as 
the fourth in the series, the last happily appearing in the same 
year with his present colleague Garnett's translation. Dr. 
Currell, of Davidson, a pupil of Harrison's at Washington 
and Lee, has prepared the Phoenix as a fifth in the series to 
follow. Old English poetry has exercised further fascination 
for Virginians, and one of the latest books is another trans- 
lation of Beowulf in a free-flowing metrical form, by Pro- 
fessor Hall, of William and Mary, making the second version 
of this stirring Germanic epic by an American scholar. 

It has been seen that the necessity for a complete course in 
English was felt and received full development in Virginia 
and the South, before the Johns-Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore affected the movement. We cannot too strongly 
emphasize the fact of this native growth, this development 
from the needs of the country just after the interruptions 
and distractions occasioned by the War. Nor should we for- 
get that it was an offshoot from the study of the classic 
tongues, especially Greek — the love of the grandest of an- 
cient literatures naturally giving birth to a desire for a 
closer knowledge of the spirit of our own, a literature 
which so many of us would place in the forefront of all 
modern expressions of life. 

The English course at the Johns-Hopkins, was developed 
later than some others, and is still partial and incomplete on 
the side of literary history and criticism. Since, however, 
under Dr. James W. Bright, the philological course has at- 
tained its high degree of scientific accuracy, the tide, which 
formerly swept across the seas to Leipzig, has been steadily 
flowing thitherward. Many of Dr. Bright's best pupils, it 
seems, come from Southern colleges, with a love for their 
special study already implanted in their hearts. Dr. Mor- 
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gan Callaway, Jr., in Texas, Dr. Charles H. Ross, in Ala- 
bama, St. James Cummings and Dr. Thomas P. Harrison, 
in South Carolina, Dr. Hall, in Virginia, and many others — 
are Hopkins men. Some prefer the more distant Harvard, 
for the sake of the literary atmosphere, as in the case of 
Dr. John M. Manly, of South Carolina, now a professor in 
Brown University, Rhode Island. 

I have made no attempt to furnish a full account of all the 
workers in the South and the work done. I am simply 
marking out a few distinct lines, along which, it seems to 
me, this movement has progressed, Of course this body of 
teachers, most of them comparatively young men, have to 
confront peculiar conditions in every case, and the work of 
each must be adapted to these accordingly. Every kind of 
method must be used, every kind of predilection may find 
its scope. I am not sure that this is in itself to be deplored. 
I cannot believe that any iron-clad method, however ap- 
proved, may suit all times and stages of development, every 
class of students, and (a very important matter, too,) the 
different temperaments of individual teachers. 

Nor do I maintain that the output of professors and 
teachers in a special department is the sole or even main 
test of a man's work. It might, on the contrary, be the evi- 
dence of narrowing influences and a cramped environment, 
the mere reflection of academic dexterity. I believe that the 
broadest and most helpful work is often that which inspires 
with a profound love for culture and letters, and informs 
the soul with the instinct and the passion for truth. 
Everything depends so much on the ends in view and the 
character of the work. Looking over different college 
catalogues, I see some lean to aesthetics, some to historical 
methods ; some are enthusiasts on Shakspere (whatever 
else may suffer), some treat specifically of prose style, and 
some of verse as a science of forms ; some instruct by 
periods and topics, and some lay stress on philology and 
etymologies. I observe the greatest diversity, and I con- 
fess, with a certain equanimity. There is no opportunity 
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for dogmatizing too rigidly anywhere. No one is altogether 
right, we may be sure — the study of a language and its 
literature has so many facets. Let us also trust that no one 
is altogether wrong. The work is diverse, but, it is believed, 
not chaotic. I am satisfied that there is turned out each 
year a body of students from these colleges with apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of their mother tongue and its native 
literature. And ma}* not the several enthusiasms and in- 
terests each awaken its own peculiar discipleship? 

I believe so intensely in the personality of both teacher 
and pupil and in the sympathy existing between the two at 
certain stages in this development, that I trust that by all 
of these ways the spirit of inquiry, of study, of crea- 
tion, is awakened. For, after all, it is this spirit, the instinct 
for creative work, which will lead to that future of educa- 
tion, ot scholarship, of literary excellence, towards which, 
to fudge from expressions, we are all striving. For a 
marked feature amid all this diversity, is the common con- 
sent to lean towards the emphasis of literary form and to 
stimulate, as far as possible, to literary expression. 

There are those who believe always in new possibilities 
in educational and literary movements, who delight in 
tracing conditions to effects, and ifl forecasting events and 
portraying the tendencies of the future. What is to be the 
result in the course of time of all this instruction in Eng- 
lish, this endeavor, this straining to get and to give an ex- 
acter, closer knowledge of the native tongue and literature ? 
It is just as characteristic, too, of England as it is of 
America. It seems to mean, at least, that the literature 
of the past will be studied, annotated, edited — no name 
being too poor for reverence. But will it result in broader 
views of life, in a conscious criticism, in strengthening the 
personal attitude, so that it may produce an era of its own, 
with new sources, new aims, and a new fulfillment? It 
would almost be a pity to close with a query. 

J. B. Henneman. 

The University of Tennessee. 



